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TEE DEA 

g#We would again respectfully request our 
subscribers to remit us by mail the amounts they 
may respectively be indebted to us. Jn so doing 
they will place us under additional obligations to 
exert ourself to promote their interests by laying 
before them every information within our power 
calculated to throw light on the theory and prac- 
tice of agriculture. 





The National Gazette, of the 18th instant, has 
an ably written editorial article on the subject of 
British and ‘Ameritin finance, in which we find 
the following bold though jast assertion : 


“Thirty years will make the Silk of the Unit- 
ed States a prodigious article of production. A 
staple second only. to cotton.” 


Of the truth of the above prediction there can 
be no doubt in the mind of any one who may 
may have been an observer of passing events for 
the last eighteen months. Since that period a 
spirit of inquiry has been abroad throughout our 
wide spread confederacy, with respect to the Silk 
culture, and the capacity of the country for its 
production, which has, and will continue to make 
it a favorite branch of husbandry. The facili- 
ty with which mulberry orchards can be produ- 
ced, the happy adaptation of our soil to the growth 
4 the treethe aujtableness of our climate to the 

ising of the silk-worm, the interesting and 
pleasing nature of the labor of feeding the worms, 
and the great profit accruing from the business, 
all conspire to make it a most popular employ- 
ment. 

There are perhaps no branch of human indus- 
try offering so many and such strong induce- 
ments to pursue itas do the Silk culture. In five 
or six weeks, with caro and attention, the whole 
labor of producing the raw silk is over, and such 
is the immense nett profit resulting from it, thata 
very few acres of even the poorest land, in that 
time, will yield sufficient to support an ordinarily 
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sized family in comfort. ‘There is one advantage 
attending it, which cannot be too forcibly im- 
pressed upon the minds of landholders, and es- 
pecially upon the minds of those of them who 
have worn-out fields, which are now measurably 
unproductive. The poorest sands and gravels, 
with very little manuring, it is known, will pro- 
duce the mulberry as kindly as the richest and 
most gen*rous soils. It is known too, that the fo- 
liage raised on the former, impart more elastici- 
ty and lustre to the silk, and is infinitely better 
suited to the production, of the article, than that 
which is grown on the best and most fertile lands. 
An advantage such as this is of immense value to 
the country, as it places the very sterile por- 
tions on an equality at least with the most high 
priced lands in the country. Such being the fact, 
it neccssarily follows as a natural eonsequence, 
that the culture of the Mulberry must grow in the 
affections of the people, for after all, profit is the 
great lever that moves all human actions, and 
gives impetus to human enterprize. 

While we are upon this subject we would ad- 
vise all who may be disposed to enter into the bu- 
siness the ensuing spring—whether with a view 
of planting out trees or cuttings, or sowing the seed 
of the mulberry,—to prepare their ground this fall 
—By ploughing or digging it up they will both 
clean and mellow it, and thus render it in the best 
possible candition to nurture and sustain whatev- 
er they may put into it. 


SUPPLY AND PRICE OF WHEAT AND 
FLOUR. 

The Editor of the Northampton Courier who 
has recently madeatour through the western 
partof New York, writes from Rochester, the 
greatest flour mart in the country, the following 
judicions remarks upon the prospective supply 
and prices of wheat and flour. We copy them 
because in the present aspect of affairs every 
thing which tends to throw light upon the su),jeet 
is of deep cuncern to the community at large, and 
to no part more than the farming interest. 


“The conspicuons beildings and the grand 
staple commodity of Rochester, is Flour, The 
world over, tLis place is celebrated fur this article. 
Especially now it is selling for nine dollars at the 
mills! The people at the east are attributing the 






flatter themselves that the prices will be 
again. J have made diligent and careful em 
ries among the most eminent millers here, and’ — 
find that this belief is fallacious, As long as the - 
price of Wheat continues so high, Fiour, must. . 
advance rather than recede. 1 am informed that 
expectation among the farmers of obtaining 
more for their crop than is now given, is so. con- 
fident, that wheat enough to supply the mills can _ 
hardly be obtained. J heard one miller offer to. 
contract for 20,000 busbels of wheat to be de-~ 
livered within one month, at $1.44 per bushel, 
but it was declined, as $1.50 a 1.75 are the 
common prices now freely. given here. One 
dollar was but a year or two since considered a. 
high price. Great quantities have been purchased 
at $2.00, but the millers prefer running only part _ 
of their machinery rather than paying such exor-._ 
bitant prices. It seems to be conceded that the. 
wheat crop at the south is nearly destroyed ; and 
in this great wheat district, Judge Buel has given 

it as his opinion, after a tour through this section 
of the State, that there will not be half of an ordi-... 
nary crop. The Editor of the Gennessee Farmer. 
thinks it may be better than that, but at all ha- 
zards, there is a falling off in this important com-_, 
modity. In fact, breadatufis the country over, 
seem to fall far short of all former years.” 





BUCK WHEAT—The Belvidere Apollo, pub- 
lished at Apollo, N. Jersey, says, we are sorry to 
learn tMat this grain does not turn out as ‘good 
as was anticipated previous to cutting it; howe- - 
ver on account of the destruction of the earlier 
crops, more than the usual quantity of this grain 
was sown, and more will be gathered. 

Wheat, rye and corn crops failed, so that ma- 
ny farmers in this section who had formerly 


| raised several hundred bushels for sale, are now 


obliged to purchase sced. 
Flax, farmers say, has yielded this season, a+ 
bout the average quantity and quality of seed. 


FROST—SNOW !—The Greenville (5. C.) 
Mountaineer of the 8th inst. says:—“On Twues- 
day last, the weather became unusually cold, and 
at about 1 o’clock, P.M. flakes of snow were 
seen to full fur several minutes, which melted, 
of conrse, as soon as they reached the ground. 
On Wednesday and Thursday mornings, the earth 


was covered with white frost. ¥ the | 
sun shone much warmer, but the nights are very 
coul.” . allie ~ 


7 


SNOW—The last twelve montis have beed 
remarkably cold. and unfavorable fir the hig. 








recent sudden advance to speculations, ard they 


band wen, and last Wednesday morning they re- 
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at tan bo win 
eft his white mantle over the fields in 
Jd. The snow was about one 





that the snow fell on the Pennsylva- 
till it was 12 or 15 inches deep.— 


(MI) Apollo. 


W STORM.--A violent storm, accompe- 
y rain and snow, occurred in this place 
por on Tuesday and Wednesday 
the night of the latter, the snow 
quantities. On the Broad 
ain, snow fell to the depth of 15 inches! 
is a fact ascertained by measurement. A 

aber of hands were engaged on Thursday, in 
ing the snow off the Danville and Potts- 
road, and the upper end of the West 

e the coal cars to pass. 


ville 
Branch rail road, to enab 
Pottsville Miner’s Journal. 


[From the Southern Planter.! 
TURNIP FLY. 

Mr. Evrron—Looking over an old newspaper 
the other day, I noticed some experiments tried 
on Turnip seed, to prevent the destructive rava- 

of the Turnip Fly or Grub, which are some- 
tine very destructive. The experimentalist sta- 
ted that he discovered that the leaves were eaten 
almoat as soon as the plants were up, so that the 
field was as brown as before it was sown. He 
+ thought at first that the inseets might have pro- 
ceeded from other plants, or the hedges. Accor- 
dingly, he took some earth from his garden and 
it in a box—sowed his turnip seed in it, 
and covered it over with silk gauze, so that no 
insect could enter; but he found them there as 
. destructive as in the open field. He then took 
some éarth and boiled it and put it in the box, 
and sowed the seed, watering it with water - 
boiled, with no better success than before. “Hav- 
ing thus satisfied himself that it proceeded neither 
from other plants, nor was cortained in the earth 
or water, he turned his attention to the seed, on 
by the help of a magnifying glass, he found 
small white flattish substances which he conclu- 
ded were . On some seeds he found none; 
but generally, two or three, and in some instan- 
ces, he found five on a single seed. ‘The diffi- 
culty now was to destroy them. T'o accomplish 
this he made some strong brine and soaked the 
seed in it 24‘hours. It being dried thoroughly, 
he then sowed it with all the care mentioned a- 
bove, and not @ single fly was found nor Turnip 
injured. He found that if the brine was suffici- 
ently strong, 8 hours soaking was enough. He 
says, “I now practice this method with Turnip 
seed, Cabbage seed, and in fact with all the creci- 
form plants in common cultivation, with very 
satisfactory success. The whole of these expe- 
riments were made on the Swedish Turnip, 
which is generally more infested by these beetles 
than any of the other sorts.” 


Remarks by the editor of the Farmer & Gardener. 

We have no doubt that the practice of soaking 
the seed in brine is a good one; but it has its 
disadvantages. if the sowing of seed which has 
been thus soaked should be succeeded by several 
days of successive drought; the probability is, that 








the seed will perish in the ground and not come 
up. Care should, therefore, be taken to sélect a 
period of damp weather to sow in, in which case 
three good effects will be secured; the destruc- 
tion of the fly in the egg; the quick germina- 
tion of the seed; and the rapid advance of the 
plant into the rough leaf state, which latter is of 
itself a sufficient guarantee against the ravages of 
the fly. Indeed, we think it would be desirable 
to wait several days for the occurrence of rain ra- 
ther than to jeopard the loss of labor and seed in 
sewing in dry weather. Should seed, however, be 
sown during a season of drought, we believe it 
to be indispensably necessary that they should be 
harrowed in, as by so doing the moisture of the 
earth would save them from being destroyed. 

While on the subject of the ravages of the 
fly, and the preventive means to be used, we will 
remark that the turnip is subject to be destroyed 
by an enemy equally, if not more subtle than e- 
ven the fly. We mean the grass-hopper. The 
present season we prepared with great care four 
acres of new ground, which we sowed in tur- 
nips: the seed came up well, and as we had thor- 
oughly pulverized the soil, and manured it well, 
we promised ourself a heavy crop : but we were 
most sadly disappointed. The scorching sun in 
the latter part of August and beginning of Septem- 
ber, retarded the growth of the young plants, and 
ere they had gained their rough leaves, an army of 
grasshoppers from an adjoining clover field poun- 
ced upon them, and in aday or two cut every 
plant off withas much nicety and smoothness 
as an experienced barber deprives a customer’s 
face of its beard. For these enemies we see no 
preventive but early sowing, and we, therefore, 
think the farmer’s security against their incur- 
sions is alone to be found in putting in his seed 
at an early period. Atall events he should com- 
mence as early as the 15th or 20th of July, and 
continue to sow until the 20th of August. By 
this course we apprehend that, should the season 
be propitious, he would defeat this deadly enemy 
of the turnip field. 





We have not been so fortunate as to get a sight 
of the letter of Mr. Duponceau alluded to below, 
and have therefore to content ourself with giving 
the very excellent abstract which we subjoin: 

The culture of silk is daily growing in favor 
among us, and promises at no distant period to 


furnish a lucrative employment for the industry | foreign raw silk. 


of our citizens to such an extent as to supersede 
the necessity of importing from abroad the im- 
mense quantities of fabrics of this: material, for 
which at present millions of money are expended. 
The venerable Mr. Duponceau, of Philadelphia, 





whose public spirit is equalled only. by his ex- 






tensive and useful acquirements, hag written g 
letter, in which he takes occasion to enter pretty 
much at large into this interesting subject, ig 
connexion with some remarks on the prepara. 
tion of the article by a Mrs. Heagen and Mrs, 
Ritner, wife of the present Governor of Pennsyl- 
yania. It appears that Mrs. H. having devoted 
considerable attention to the preparation of silk, 
was desirous to visit the pe! cs ate in Con. 
necticut, for the purpose of making herself more 
thoroughly acquainted with the processes by 
which this valuable article is adapted to usefy| 
purposes. The silk produced by Mrs. H., parti- 
cularly the floss silk, was so excellent it™@juality, 
that Mr. D. having consulted Mr. D’Homergue, 
who had in 1880 and 81 conducted his experi. 
mental silk filature in Philadelphia, advised her 
against the proposed journey to Connecticut, be- 
ing led to believe by personal observation that 
the article prepared by her had not been surpasg- 
ed in any part of this country. The examina- 
tions made by Mr. D. in company with his friend 
Mr. D’Homergue, had resulted in a conviction 
on their part that the silk prepared by Mrs. H. 
and other ladies in Pennsylvania and Maryland, 
particularly the sewing silk, had not been excell- 
ed even in Mansfield, Conn. and that Mrs. H. 
had better remain at home, substituting for the 
ordinary spinning wheel an Italian reel, which, 
with a little experience, will be productive of 
great improvement. In treating the subject, the 
letter writer expresses an opinion that the coar- 
ser fabrics are not the objects to which the ats 
tention should be directed, as they can be im- 
ported on better terms than they can be made in 
this country, but that the raw material for the 
more elegant and precious stuffs, such as velvets, 
Florence, gros de Naples, and others of the same 
description, should be produced and prepared 
for exportation. For this purpose, he thinks 
that the white, Italian and Chinese mulberry 
should be planted every where, and that silk 
worms and cocoons should be produced and the 
art of reeling them be learned, so as to convert 
them into merchantable raw silk. He thinks 
that when cocoons shall be plenty, filatures will 
come of course and afford for them a ready mare 
ket, and more profit than sewing silk. The o- 
pinion of Mr. Duponceau is that, when American 
raw silk shall be for sale in our markets, agents 
will come from abroad to purchase it, and will 
probably establish filatures in this country to 
supply with the raw article theig. factories at 
home. By pursuing this, which W the natural ® 
course of things, throwsters, weavers, dyers, and 
manufactories will be induced to flock from a 
broad, bringing their machinery with them, and* 
in the end, manufactures will attain the requisite 
degree of perfection. He says that when a fila- 
ture was established in Philadelphia, throwsters 
came over in great numbers, many of whom 
were afterward obliged to return to home for 
want of employment, and others are at present. 
employed at the north throwing or twisting 
Mr. D. is afraid lest the ex- 
ample of the Mexicans, who manufacture foreign 
silk, and raise none-of their own, and whose fab- 
rice are consequently so dear that they cannot be 
sold out of their own country, should be follow- 





ed here. A pattern filature is recommended, to 
be established in Philadelphia or its vicinity by 




















a company with. the aid of Legislature. It 


geenis that in 1770 the Colonial. Legislature of | ti 


Pennsylvania, on the recommendation of. Dr. 


Franklin, established a filature at Philadelphia, |. 


the operations of which were stopped by the 
revolution. 

We have always thought that with a climate 
so favorable to the growth of every species of 
the, mulberry, it is only wonderful that the silk 
cultare had not been more generally attended to 
than it has been, and would suggest that our far- 
mers should commence at once the planting of 
a description of tree, which whilst it is orna- 
mental, will furnish in the course of a few years 
the basis:of immense national wealth. The 
maoagement of the silk worm is a thing so sim- 
ple as to be within the capacity of children, to 
whom it affords a source uf endless amusement, 
by exciting their interest, and affording them an 
immensely profitable employment without any 
severe extent of labor.— Balt. American. 





From the Fredericksburg Arena, Oct. 14. 
WHEAT AND FLOUR. 


It is not surprising that much anxiety should 
be felt upon a subject which touches so nearly the 
comfort, and almost the existence, of the people. 
This natural solicitude has called forth various 
articles from the commercial press, some of which 
furnish facts and speculations, both curious and 
interesting to the public. It is now admitted that 
a very general deficit has taken place in the wheat 


' ¢top of the country, and that the vacuam must be 


supplied by importation, to the amount of, perhaps, 
five millions of bushels. This calculation is made 
after taking into account the diminished consump- 
tion consequent upon increased economy, and the 
partial substitution of other articles, such as the 
— and Indian corn, the crops of which have 

n or promise to be, fair upon an average. This 
foreign supply must be obtained from the ports in 
the Baltic, Mediterranean and Black Sea, as well 
as from Bond, in England; much of which has 
been derived from the United States. Some of 
the papers are deprecating the alarm, or rather 
anxiety, which prevails upon this subject, as cal- 
culated to produce a panic, disastrous to various 
interests in the country. ‘Fhis apprehension re- 
sults from a false view of the matter, for the oc- 
currence of such a panic at an early stage, is a cir- 
cumstance which furnishes the best remedy 
against the evils incident to a scarcity of the staff 
of life. This is well known in England, where 
the earliest indications of an unpromising crop are 
immediately proclaimed, that merchants may be 
induced to resort early to foreign countries, to 
supply a deficit, which if realized, must inflict so 
much misery upon a populous country. This 
early intimation, this premature sensitiveness, is 
more indispensable to the welfare of this country, 
than to that of Great Britain, which latter being 
Within a few day’s sail of the great grain growing 
districts of Europe, can always supply herself 
with much greater promptitude than distant Ame- 
rica, which must have recourse to the same 


Much curiosity has been exhibited to know the 
average annual amount of grain produced in the 
United States. There are no data which enable 
us to arrive at an accurate result, but the follow- 











ing table it is said, presents as close, an approxima- 
tion to the result as circumstances will permit— 





Indian Corn ~ 100,000,000 
Wheat 50,000,000. 
Rye 20,000,000 
Oats 20,000,000 
Barley 1,250,000 


It must not be forgotten that South America and 
the West Indies, are as dependent upon us for the 
article of Flour, as our own citizens. The annual 
exportation to those countries is supposed to 
amount to something like seven hundred thousand 
barrels. Now, it is impossible, as some would 
suppose, to diminish the threatened scarcity, by 
adding this amount to home consumption, as these 
countries cannot do without the article, at what- 
ever price it may be held. The increased econo- 
my which they will be obliged to practise, as well 
as ourselves, will indeed have the effect of dimin- 
ishing the amount exported, but this cause will 
searcely carry the quantity below five hundred 
thousand barrels. Jt must be recollected,. while 
making this calculation, that the countries in ques- 
tion cannot change their mart immediately, by re- 
sorting to-the ports of Europe. The shipments 
from there are always made in grain, and there 
are no facilities in South America, or the West 
Indies, fur the extensive conversion of the article 
into flour. But, before concluding, it may be inter- 
esting to mention a fact, which will be as curious 
as new to most of our readers. It is asserted, 
and that in the most confident manner, that wheat 
may be shipped from the Baltic and Mediterra- 
nean, at about half the rates charged upon the 
same article from Rochester to New York, and 
one fourth of what is charged from Ohio. Mak- 
ing even some allowance for exaggeration in this 
statement, it presents a very curious fact, the im- 
portance of which is enhanced by the circum 
stance, that for many months in the year our in- 
ternal navigation is entirely closed. We hope 
the novel and unexpected state of the grain 
market, will induce intelligent merchants to 
turn their attention to this matter, and that 
their consequent exertions will tend to their own 
profit, as well as to the benefit and prosperity of 
the country. 


SCAB ON WHEAT. 


A few days ago a friend called my attention to 
the great injury to the wheat and rye crops from 
what is usually called the scab. The cause of 
destructive disorder soon become a subject of 
inquiry and speculation—I stated the cause of 
scab to be (which is the current opinion) the in- 
clemency of the weather, whilst the wheat was 
in bloom ; the blossom being broken off too ear- 
ly created disease by a want of that nutriment 
furnished by nature. He remarked that such had 
been his opinion—but that he had accidentally 
noticed the wheat and found in almost every 
head a small black insect, often seated upon the 
point of the grain, that he pursued liis examina- 
tion and found it general in the field. My curi- 
osity was excited by his remarks, and I proceed- 
ed to a large field of rye and wheat; in various 
parts of the field I broke off the heads and found 
the insect he described sometimes in a white 





blossom of the wheat. The insect was always 
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within the outer covering of 
dently fed. tipon the whe 
the tye. ‘The field of tye’ant 
entirely ‘destroyed. Tt would’be. 








r 
2. 


tice of the farmer to examine his wheat and rye. 


MULBERRY TREES. =>. 


The white Italian mulberry trees, whiel 
the growth of seed sowed lant. prio ‘equire 
be defended from ry severity of the comin 
ter by a covering of earth, straw, chaff, or 
pias cha Ther seme be buried’ several 
and probably earth or manare will afford the sur- 
est protection. If they are thus carefully cover 
ed so as not to break down the tops, it is 
ed they will be as certain to sutvive and 
for transplanting in the spring as th 
En up this fall ee sad iad pe 
should be covere ‘ore the a severe 
frost. One gentleman in this town cropped off 
the tops of his mulberry seedlings in the month 
of August, when they were about 10 inches high; 
he also deprived them of nearly all their leaves 
at that time. Since he thus cut off the 
the leaves, the main stem and branches have 
come firm and ligneous, although ae 
increased in height—a second crop of leaves 
come forward, so that they bave lost their denu- 
ded appearanee, and look remarkably tough and 
healthy, and will in all probability resist the ef- 
fects of winter better than seedlings which have . 
been allowed to grow without cropped or 
deprived of the first growth of leaves. 

The surest way of securing the Chinese mul- 
berry trees is either to put them into a 
or to dig them up carefully and turn the tops. and 
branches down to the ground—they may then 
be covered with a layer of chaff or straw, and dirt 
to the depth of a foot thrown over the straw; the 
Chinese mulberry, being more tender than th 
white variety, should be taken care of at an ear- 
lier day. The branches ofthe Chinese mulber- 
ry trees, which are designed for slips next year, 
should not be cut off until the spring, 

It has been ascertained by experiment that 
white mulberry trees one year old are more like- 
ly to live if transplanted at that age, than they are 
if they are allowed to remain inthe nursery two 
or three years. The distance at which 
should be set as standard trees is, 5 feet in 
rows, and the rows 8 or 10 feet apart; the 
intermediate space between the rows may be 
improved in the cultivation of white beans or po- 
tatoes, so that theré shall be no waste of 


ground. 


On the use of Lime for preserving health. 
Lime is an antidote to contagion, @ preserva- 
tive against infection, and as a means of 
ing sinks, vaults, &c. is one of the. most useful of 
substances. By ee proper ons of 
this cheap, but powerful agent, together with a 
due attention to cleanliness and ventilation, the 
air in jails, hospitals, ships, &c. may be rendered 
comparatively sweet and salubrious. A quan 
of lime while hot and quick, scattered every 
or two, into the vaalts of back houses and other 










state and sometimes black, about the size of the | repos 


itories of offensive matter is indispensable as 
well to health asto cleanliness, xa) 
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Ps sel (in which class a great many western far- 
are practical and theoretical, will, | trust, recom- 
f pag that it will grow in almost any soil, and 


_. tinue ite growth, we derive a very common sense 


_ the tree. 


Dusen i gpehsub-soil, thet will freely let the water pass off, 


* @m confident that my land which is ocenpied by 


“- giLK CULTURE. 
eapability of the Morus Multicaulis to 
car winters hes boon agitated, ant as the 
’ trea is decidedly the most valuable to the silk 


are already enumerated,) 1 propose to give 
a few general directions as to jts cultivation; the 
“@ommon sense of which, and the fact that they 


mend them to every farmer who is the least inte- 
“ested in this subject. 
© Such is the luxuriant nature of the Morus Mul- 


checked by the poorness of a soil, or if in 
‘a soil rich by artificial means, it will continue to 
‘yrow green until the unripe parts of it are frozen, 
“which isan operation uo tree will endure, for the 
“unripe wood of every tree will be killed by the 


~ “From this disposition of the Multicaulis to con- 


remedy, which is simply to put it on our poorer 
soils; end to save every twig, we must put it in 

“asoil so poor that it will not grow at all without 
cultivation; we can give when we choose, and 
withhold when we choose, and of course control 

It follows then, t! at too much cultiva- 
tion, or too rich a soil will kill the tree; the con- 
Yeree is, a poorer soil and Jess cultivation. 

Itis extremely doubtful whether there is any 
land under cultivation, west of the mountains, so 
poor as that the multicaulis will require cultiva- 
tion on it. A very experienced and successful 
cultivator, and one who has many thousand trees, 

‘ which have endured the 2 or 3 last winters, says : 
‘the best soil for the Moulticaulis is dry loam, as 
well gravelly or stony, resting on a gravelly or o- 


nd give no obstruction to the roots; or a medium 
~ quality, safer to be too poor then too rich, for | 


the mulberry is in better cond:tion than when first 
set with it. It would be as well if the land was 
cultivated a year or two without fermented ma- 
nuré, unless quite low in condition before the trees 
were set in it. Sandy soil is next best, if not too 
loose and rich with manure. Rich, moist soil is 
wholly out of the question.” 

From the above quotation farmers will perceive 
that their greatest danger inthe cultivation of the 
Multicaulis arises from the richness of the soil; 
and yet no one can doubt that there is enough of 
amedium quality to raise large quantities of silk; 
and there is little doubt that time will prove what 
now seems paradoxical, that the poorest soil of the 
country is the richest. 

‘The whole matter may be summed up in a few 
words. Plant the multiculis in a poor soil, and 
unless very poor, withhold all cultivation, ex- 
cept simply to keep down the weeds, and in any 
évent, do not cultivate or disturb the earth after 
about the middle of August. 





* Tomatoes.—The Indiana Farmer says that 
‘Tomatoes may be kept fresh through the winter, 
by packing them in fi laritg alternately a 
fayer of sand a layer of tomatoes unti! the vessel 








The Crops in New England.—N otwitastand- 
ing the alarming accounts which have been pub- 
lished, a ‘correspondent in Barre, Mass. states 
that there will be great abundance of hay and 
vegetables, and more butter and cheese than 
usual. Potatoes will average also the usual crop, 
and the corn on the rivers and high lands has not 
been injured. 

From “ Loudon’s Gardeners’ Magazine.” 

A few Facts illustrative of the Cause of Canker, 
and other Diseases,in Fruit Trees. By Mr. 
T. Rivers, jun. 


A few facts in the culture of fruit trees have 
caught my notice, which may perhaps serve in 
some way to elucidate the cause of canker and 
disease in those useful occupants of our gardens. 
The green chisel pear tree, in our soils, is par- 
ticularly subject to canker, every shoot dying half 
way down the season after being produced ; this 
taking place alike in wet and dry, warm and cold, 
seasons, and, consequently, the trees, in the course 
of a few years, getting to be a confused mass of 
cankered and dead branches, full of moss and 
disease. Latterly, | have observed all these dis- 
eased trees attacked by a grub, which has perfo- 
rated the stem in every direction, making chan- 
nels large enough to admit the finger, (as you will 
see by the part of a branch sent for inspection ;) 
from which, in the summer, extravasated sap ex- 
udes, on which wasps and hornets delight to feed. 
In two or three years after being attacked, the 
trees, if left to the devastations of the grub, will 
assuredly die. I have for several years observed 
the wonderful effects produced by grafting some 
of the new Belgic pears on unhealthy trees, of ten- 
der sorts, in transforming them at once into health 
and productiveness; and this induced me to try 
the experiment on those trees which were being 
devoured alive. I calculated that, if, by some 
analagous change, the sap could be made healthy, 
it would also make it unpalatable to these worms 
of corruption. 

It is now perhaps three or four years since | 
commenced operations, by grafting on diseased 
and half-devoured green chisel pear trees, the 
glout morceau; the autumn, or Williams’s bon 
chrétien ; Marie Louise, passe Colmar, and other 
good hardy sorts, and the effect is beyond mea- 
sure surprising. Trees that must have died in two 
or three years are now full of health and vigor, 
and are covered with bloom buds; not a speck of 
canker or disease is to be seen, and in two years 
from grafting the grubs left the trees; the sap 
having become either too abundant, or too healthy 
for their appetites. 

The difficulty is to ascertain, before grafting, 
what sort of Flemish pear will suit the soil; for 
often, after two or three years of deceitful vigor, 
the graft, if the sort is not hardy enongh, will be- 
come diseased, and disappoint all expectations. 
Therefore, before decapitating the old pear trees, 
advice should be asked on this score; and | be- 
lieve that any practical man of observation can at 
once say what sort will flourish, if you tell him 
the substratum ; though it really seems that many 
of the Belgian pears will grow in any soil and 
situation, at least in this southern part of England. 





“jefall, after which cover them up tight to keep 
the air out, and place them in a dry cellar. 


1 an aware that [ am advancing no novelty in 
what follows; but this sudden change from dis- 





ease and death to health and vigor is quite-worth 
&@ moment’s consideration, either from the 

logist, or the commercially interested fruit-grow- 
er. By giving a tree shoots hardy enough to 
stand against our cold and moist climate, you give 
it the only proper and effectual organs of respira- 
tion and elaboration; and the consequences are, 
continued health and productiveness. It is inter- 
esting to observe the total reverse of this, if some 
of the old and tender sorts of apples and pears are 
allowed to grow, and “have their way,” alongside 
trees grafted with hardy varieties. The shoots of 
the tender sorts, even the winter after being pro- 
duced, generally begin to canker and decay : the 
sap, in spring, losing its proper and healthy chan- 
nels, forces out at the bases of these cankered 
shoots others that, in summer, are strong and 
luxuriant, but which again, in like manner, in the 
following winter, canker and die. The juices of 
the plants, from not being properly elaborated, 
become diseased, and food fit only “to nourish 
those animals that seem created to feast on decay; 
while the whole tree becomes a confused mass of 
dead and dying branches. From close observa- 
tion of the effect of these last two or three favora- 
ble warm summers, | cannot think this altogether 
produced by the climate, but that it arises from 
some inexplicable effect proceeding from the varia- 
tion of soils; for, in situations which, as far as 
regards climate, are more moist and cold than any 
in this part of England, { have seen sorts that 
canker here flourish without spot or blemish. [. 
am, however, almost equally at a loss when | im- 
pute it to unfavorable soils, as we have here a 
most remarkable variation in soils, from a dark 
strong clay, to a rich friable stratum of loam, 10ft. 
in thickness, resting on a substratum of dry sand, 
apparently the most favorable combination possi- 
ble for fruit trees: and yet, even here, some of 
the old varieties of pears, such as crassane, brown 
beurré, Colmar, &c., in five years from the graft, 
canker, and seldom show a fruit-spur ; but graft 
these cankered trees with new and hardy sorte, 
and fruitfulness and health will immediately take 
the places of disease and death. 

The grand point in fruit culture is, to have sorts 
producing shoots that do not die at the extremi- 
ties ; they will then furnish leaves enough for all 
the offices of nature. This is no new doctrine, 
as we have been often told the effect of fruit trees 
in producing tender shoots ; but the cause is still 
worth enquiring into; for well | know that it has 
often, and with apparent justice, been attributed 
to cold seasons and wet suils; though | know 
equally well that it occurs in seasons and soils 
quite the reverse. How, then, shall we account 
for the circulating fluids being so inimicable to 
health in some varieties of fruit, and not in others? 
I can also assert, from experience, that sorts of 
fruit recently obtained from seeds are not by any 
means all exempt from canker; for several seedling 
apples and pears (perhaps the average may be one 
in a hundred) § have found equally or even more 
tender than our old varieties: I have grafted these 
tender striplings with robust sorts, and have at 
once changed their nature. This is interesting, 
and, to a reflective mind (it must not be over- 
burthened with the cares of a nursery), offers @ 
vast field of enquiry. J must conclude with one 





tecommendation: let the fruit amateur or orchard- 
ist, the instant he finds a fruit tree making shoots 
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jt cannot support, either root it up, and plant it 
afresh; or graft it with some robust and productive 


variety. 
Sawbridgeworth Nursery, Herts, April, 20, 1836. 
From the same. 

On the Treatment of Old Fruit Trees which 
it is wished to preserve ; and on the Advan- 
tages of laying Cow-Dung at the Bases of 
of their Trunks, and also at the Rootstalks of 
Vines. By W. A. L. 


In most old gardens there are to be found aged 
remains of some favorite fruit tree, which the pro- 
prietor is unwilling to have removed, either from 
its having produced excellent fruit, or from early 
associations connected with it. Hence it still re- 
tains its place, though age, the chisel, and the 
pruning-knife have been hard upon it, and it re- 
mains a heartless stump, and almost leafless skele- 
ton of a tree. 


THE FARMER 





whether cut down or not. In the latter case, | 
would recommend that the soil be removed to 
the distance of 4 or 5 feet from the bole, to the 
depth of the. strong leading roots,'and a layer of 
fresh cow-dung, 6 inches thiek, spread on them, 
and covered with sand, and left for one season to 
the influence of the sun and air. It will soon be 
discovered whether the cow-dung acts beneficial- 
ly, by the renewed vigor of the tree, and its send- 
ing forth young wood. Jn this case, a judicious 
pruning of the old wood is necessary ; and, in the 
spring, another and more extended layer of dung 
should be added. 

Where vines are planted on the outside of fore- 
ing-houses, and the roots have got into improper 
subsoil, the removal of the soil from the stem, 
and a barrowful of fresh cow-dung laid round 
them, never fails to cause the protrusion of strong 
vigorous roots: but it is advisable not to begin 
forcing early, when it is applied, as the moisture, 
in very cold weather, may prevent the due circu- 


Such was the case, some twelve years ago, with lation of the sap. 


a green gage plum tree, which for many years 





had been trained against a woorlen fence ten feet GATHERING AND PRESERVING RUTA 


high, and had long delighted both old and young 
by the yearly produce of an abundant crop of de- 
licious, juicy, high flavcred fruit; but it was now 
old, and exhausted; and its yearly crops were 
“few and far between.” 

In the course of some judicious improvements, 
it was found necessary to remove the old wooden 
fence, and to build in its place a substantial brick 
wall. By this event, a favorable opportunity oc- 
curred to have the old plum tree removed, and a 
young healthy tree planted in its place. Having 
represented to my employer the propriety of so 
doing, his answer was, “I wish if possible, to pre- 
serve it: it has produced excellent fruit, and was 
a great favorite with my father. See what you 
can do.” 

As many young gardeners, on entering their 
first situation, may be similarly circumstanced, | 
will relate the means | adopted, together with the 
result. In the first place, I cut down the tree to 
the lowest live wood on the bole (which, in this 
case, was 24 feet from the ground), leaving the 
branch 20 inches long; I then collected four bar- 
row loads of fresh cow-dung, and laid it round 
the stem to the distance of four feet on every side, 
and rising conically 6 inches above where the 
trunk was cut off; and, in order to conceal the 
unsightly appearance of the dung, I covered it 
with sand 2 inches thick. This was done in 
February ; and in due time the live buds of the 
branch broke, and grew apace. During the heat 
of summer, the surface of the dung became finely 
pulverised; and, on examination, I found that 
strong healthy roots had issued from the bottom 
of the branch which was left, and had spread 
through the whole mass of dung which enveloped 
it. The following spring, I gave it another coat- 
ing of the same, extending to the distance of 6 ft.; 
repeating it the third year, and occasionally since. 
The result was that the tree grew so rapidly, that 
l was soon enabled to form a handsome, well- 
regulated, fan-shaped head, which fills the whole 
space of its original allotment, and has borne, for 
these eight years past, excellent and abundant 





‘crops. 
This is a mode that may be safely adopted with 
eld fruit trees that are worthy of preservation, 


BAGA, OR TURNIPS. 
The season for harvesting should be postponed 


as long as there is any probability that the weath- 


er will permit, or before hard frosts set in. Judge 
Buel thus describes this mode of gathering :— 


“ The roots are pulled up and laid on the ground, 


the tops of two rows turned towards each other. 
The pullers are followed by a man or boy with a 
bill hook, who with a light blow, cuts the tops 
as fast as three or four can pull. Three men 
will in this way harvest of a good crop, $00 
bushels a day.” If any difficulty is experienced 
in pulling them in consequence of the hardness 
of the soil, the earth may be turned off from the 
roots by a plough, and then gathered by hand. 
A writer in the N. E. Farmer, gives the follow- 
ing as his method of preserving them through 
winter. “I hada cellar nade under my barn 
7 feet deep, 26 feet wide, and $2 feet long ; this, 
if I am right in my figures, will hold 4000 bush- 
els. To dig and stone this cost me $46, dig- 


ging and drawing the stone $20 more, and $4 


for pointing, making in all $70, the interest of 
which is $4,20. Now I know no other way 
that 4000 bushels of turnips can be secured for 
$4.20, their bulk being 19 or 20 cords. There 
is another very important consideration, when 


they are in the cellar they are perfectly secure 


and can be had every day through the winter, 
when they are most wanted, which is not the 
case when they are covered in the field.” But 
when it is not practicable to put them in a cellar, 
they may be placed in a ridge or long heap two 
or three feet high, and of an indefinite length, 
covered with straw and earth, if the heap is made 
larger, the roots are liable to become injured by 
heating. In order also to allow the escape of 
the heated air produced from the heap, it will be 
necessary to make a hole at the distance of eve- 
ry few feet and partially close it with a wisp of 


straw. 
Raising and Preserving Seed. 

The Ruta Baga is apt to degenerate, if the 
seed is not saved with care. The best roots, in 
form and size, should therefore be selected, and 
carefully preserved over winter, and set early in 
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remote from any roots 
@ kind, to preserve the 


the spring in a rich soil, 
of the turnip or 


seed pure and unmixed. The seed should re- 
main until fully ripe, and then be gathered. 
: Genesee Farmer. 


GATHERING AND PRESERVING MANGEL 
WURTZEL, OR BEETS. se 
Roots of mangel wartzel are equally tender 
with the potato, and equally affected by the frost, 
consequently, as they are much exposed above 
the surface of the earth, they will require atten- 
tion without delay, or the crop may be lost, As 
a general rule they require nearly the same treat- 
ment in preserving for the winter, a8 the potato; 
they should however be kept as cool as is conisis- © 
tent with their safety, and they will be in fine 
condition in the spring. In gathering, care 
should be taken to cut off the leaves about half — 
an ineh above the crown, as they will not keep 
so well when cut more closely. A writer in the 
English Farmers’ Journal, adopted with succes~ 
the following mode of preserving this root: “1. 
packed it in long heaps, about seven feet wide at 
the bottom. I begin by forming the sotbide 
with the roots, not stripped of their tops; 
outward ; the internal parts to be filled with roots 
without leaves; continue one layer over another, 
until the heap is about six feet high, and about 
two feet broad at the top, which may be covered, ° 
with straw and earth ; the ends of the heap should 
be covered in the same way; the leawes form an - 
efficient covering against rain and frost.” This 
method will answer well where itis intended to 
feed out the roots late in autumn and early in 
winter, but it is not by any means sufficient to 
preserve them from the winters of this country 
until spring. They should therefore in sucha - 
case, have additional cov : - Little, : 
of Newbury, Mass., who have distingui @ 
themselves by their successful cultivation of this — 
root, say, “As to the best mode of preserving: 
them, we have tried divers ways—by pitting them, 
by putting them into a barn and covering 
with hay, and putting them into a cellar; the 
last mode we think the best.”— Gen. Farmer. 
Anakim Corn grows extensively in some of 
the southern states. Its size ie gigantic. We 
have seen one stalk of it which grew in a garden 
in this town, measuring 12} feet in height, and 5 
inches in circumference at 6 feet from the ground. 
What an immense crop of stalks, to say nothing 
more, from an acre of Anakim Corn !—Vorth- 
ampton Courier. 





Top-dressing Grass Loands—An important 
fact in regard to this matter has been communi- 
cated to us by an intelligent visiter, viz. that the 
same quantity of manure is twice or thrice as 
beneficial on young as it is on old meadow. —~ 
Plants, like poe if stinted or half atoned 
when young, seldom acquire t vigor or Juxr. 
rane aterards OF ¢ m of nation be- 
come adapted to the early supply and 
cannot be readily enlarged on its being increas- 
sed in advanced age. Hence the advantage of 
employing rich soils for nurseries, of keeping 
young farm-stock well, and of applying manures 





to young grass. A ge some 
grass lands at one, two and three years old, and 
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Neate Todas hie that sown on the 
third. hint is one of some importance to 
, a ¢ it will be improved up- 
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we hope , 
holds good i d to animals. 
. - Me Oudilector. 
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MARYLAND HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
October 8—The following articles were exhi- 


ate Samuel F east, 17 seedling varieties of dah- 


G. H. Keerl, 20 varieties of dahlias, such 
os Bilis king, shadii, yellow turban, king of 
yellows, guttota major, comosa, Widnall’s perfec- 
tion, cg ee purple, lady Greenville, Lord 
John ll, 


Ivill’s perfecta, rising sun, pieta 
formussissima, purpurea perfecta, bonny dee, 
een of roses. 


Robert Tavlor, 8 sevlatios, of Sontion, 
Amanda, Duke of ‘Tuseany, Duchess o 
bale Paroquet, Widnall’s Black Prince, &c. 
October 15—Mr. F. Harrison, dahlias, Levick’s 
ble, Huntingdon, Martha Washington, 

6 seedlings. 
Cal M'Lellan of Gettysburg, a mammoth pump- 
im enabing 117 lbs., circumference 5 feet 7 


Charles, Timmius, gardener to Mrs. Robt. Gil- 
of very fine raspberries. 


4 m. J. Alcock, a plate of very fine seed- 
ling peaches. 


From the Essex North Register. 
MORALS OF GARDENING. 


We have long believed that he deserves well 
of thé community who can proyide an amuse- 
ment for the young which shal! at once be free 
from a bad moral tendency —possessing sufficient 
interest in itself to take the whole attention for 
the time away from the pursuit of doubtful 
character,—and leave the mind refreshed and 

pared for the relish of those sober duties of 
fife for which too many of our amusements cre- 
ate an aversion. 

Without claiming much credit for the discove- 

» we think Horticulture, or, if you please Flor- 
‘ticulture, to.be of this class. If this should be 
read by any one who has been accustomed to 
send his children Tor a misdemeanor into a forest 
of weeds, and to compel them to work their way 

or an hour, as @ punishment;—in him it may ex- 
Gite 4 smile that we talk of the thing as an amuse- 
ment. We are not startled, however, at such a 
feeling; for we are clearly convinced that it is 
ible—ay easy so to interest young persons of 

| me lig in the laying out, well ordering, and 
even weeding a ome that it shall be to them 
a pleasant way of spending time. Children natu- 
ly love flowers, and early give signs of their 
interest, and only need the encouragement of 
parents to show their enthusiasm in “shape or 
ection.” ‘If encouraged by the interest and oc- 


casional supervision of their parents they will de-| the 


light to spend much of their time amid the 
acenes—to all intents of their own creation. The 
exercise conduces to their health, and it gives 

scope for the cultivation of their taste in 
= pre: a of flowers, of their own inven- 
tion in laying out and designing and in adopting 
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experiments for the preservation and propagation 
of various kinds of plants, &c, It induces that 
susceptibility to enjoy the works of nature, which 
leads the mind fo reflect with interest on the 
being and character of nature’s God. It has been 
said that an “ undevout Astronomer is mad”—so 
is an undevout, unthinking Florist. God is as 
manifest in the beautiful flower that charms and 
delights, as he is in the more grand, but not more 


wonderful parts of his creation. 





Apples, Pears, Peaches and Plumbs, of the 
finest kind, grow in extreme abundance in the 
western part of the State of New York. Great 
attention seems to be bestowed upon Fruit. Ad- 
joining the poorest farm-houses and in the most i- 
solated spots, the traveller notices, with admira- 
tion, the most thrifty orchards, with healthy trees 
loaded down with the different species of fruit. 
It is evident that the hand of cultivation, of taste 
and of care has been bestowed upon these or- 
chards, and that they are not left to produce spon- 
taneously, whatever crudities in taste and form, 
nature chooses to bestow. We regret that 
more thought is not given to the subject of goo: 
fruitamong us. Most of it is execrable, not fit e- 
ven “for the hogs,” and certainly not suited to ad- 
minister to the rational comforts and enjoyments 
of man. 





“Tuts Farm For Saxe,” is written in em- 
phatic letters upon the fences of some of the 
best agricultural homesteads in the western part 
of New York. And why is itso? Is it because 
the soil holds out no inducements to its cultiva- 
tion, or because there is a spirit of discontent 
and restlessness abroad, which is driving hun- 
dreds and thousands to abandon their firesides 
and the home of their ancestors? One of the 
greatest secrets of happiness we all so eagerly are 
in pursuit of, is contentment. By which we mean, 
the absence of a repining disposition, of a queru- 
lous and complaining spirit. Perhaps in no sec- 
tion of the United States can be found better soil 
and more productive farms, than in the western 
part of New York. The land is susceptible of 
easy cultivation, and it yields luxurious crops.— 
The climate is healthy, the access to navigable 
streams and canals and great roads within a short 
hour’s ride, and if contentment is to be had, 
happiness to be found, it is to be looked for in 
such situations. Yet people there seem to be 
dissatisfied with present good, and many of them 
forget what shadows they are pursuing, and thus 
it is hundreds, nay thousands of the old and 
wealthy farmers, are selling off their estates, box- 
ing up their merchandize and leaving home and 
all its endearments and delightful associations, 
merely to enhance their wealth by settling in the 
western wilderness ! 

“Man never is, but always to be blest,” was as 
true in the time of the immortal Pope as in our 
own day. Forever in pursuit of some imaginary 
good thing, what wretchedness and discontent 
mass.of men entail upon themselves. Dis- 
satisfied with their present condition, they seek 
to improve it by change of occupation and resi- 
dence. And yet how often the very end sought, 
the pursuit coveted, is the source of immediate 





[October 26, 1836 ’ 
more than every sigh we utter or tear we 
tends to make us miserable. It is not in an 
ing the good, so much as in anticipating. ity ap- 
proach, that the mind derives pleasure, and after 
sacrificing what we enjoy most and love the 
est, to a mercenary ambition, how poor and gp. 
satisfying and inadequate to give us comfort ang 
bestow happiness, is the reward. 

It is with a view to the ultimate good of the 
frugal and virtuous population of New E 
that we would urge upon them the blessin of 
contentment at home, with its various com 
rather than the indulgence of illusory hopes of 
acquiring Opulence abroad by a mere change of 
local situation. Labor, stern and severe, 
be indulged elsewhere, as here, and toil there 
has less to soften its weariness,than among friends 
and kindred in New England. The beautifgl 
fictions, inwrought with the truth, told of the 
western world, are suited to please the im 
tion and beguile the ear. They warp the wp. 
derstanding and do violence to the better ju 
ment. But it is hard to sever the truth from 
exaggeration, and it is only by painful and irre. 
raparable experience, that the scales are lifted 
from off the eyes of the too credulous believer, 
“May you die among your kindred,” is the bean- 
tiful sentiment of the ancients, and it has lost 
none of its pertinency with us of the present day, 
We are sensible all expostulation and argument 
is lost upon those of our friends, who have made 
up inflexible opinions touching the utility of emi- 
gration. But to those who still doubt and falter, 
we charge them to ‘count the cost,’ and not & 
bandon comfortable houses and kind friends and 
endeared circles for mere mercenary good, ex- 
pecting that the accumulation of sordid gold, 
will secure here on earth the serenity and enjoy- 
ment and happiness of heaven !— Morthampton 
Courier. 


War with the Becs—Our quiet neighbors at 
*7est End, were on Tuesday put in no little com- 
motion by the singular and unexpected breaking . 
out of a war in their territories, which raged with 
great fury for several hours, and whilst it lasted 
was destructive to man and beast. We have to 
enumerate one killed! many wounded, and mul- 
titudes put to flight. 

It seems that the Bees in a gentleman’s garden 
became enraged at the near approach to their hives . 
of two horses and carts which were a 
for the purpose of unloading wood. ‘They sal- 
lied out at once and attacked with vigor the hor- 
ses and drivers. Jn a few minutes the drivers 
were put to flight, but the horses not being ableto 
disengage themselves, had to bear the blunt of the 
onset as they best could, and that was but feebly 
indeed. One of the poor animals was stung 80 
severely that he actually died in a short time, and 
the other was rescued by the servants wrapping 
themselves in blankets and going with determina- 
tion to his assistance. This accomplished, all 
hands, we believe, precipitately retired from the + 
vengeance of the winged warriors. : 
The Bees, finding that their enemies. had “in- 
gloriously fled” from the field ‘of battle, resolved 
to earry the “war into Africa.” Mustering their 
forees they invaded the village, scattering them- 








misery or future —- It is not every 
dollar we gain whieh will make us happy, any 


selves abroad, stinging pigs,dogs and cows, and 
chasing men, wome’: and childsen. They abso= 
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held entire possession of the enemies’ coun- 
some time, driving back several pedlars 
who. attempted to cross the Stone Bridge with 
their wagons. . 

The approach of night put an end to the con- 
test, but the justice of history compels us to say, 
afier acalm review of the events of the whole 
day, that considering all the facts and circumstan- 
ces, the Bees had decidedly “the best of the bat- 
tle.» —Alex. Gaz. 


LIABILITIES OF THOSE WHO TAKE 
. NEWSPAPERS. 

The laws declare that any person to whom a 

jodical is sent, is responsible for the payment 
if he receives the paper or makes use of it, if he 
has never subscribed for it, or ordered it to be 
stopped. His duty in such case is not to take 
the paper out of the office, or tell the person with 
whom the papers are left, or the publisher, that 
he does not wish for it. If papers are left in a 
post office or store, tavern or other place of de- 
posite, and are not taken by the persons to whom 
they are sent, the postmaster, store, or tavern- 
keeper, &c., is reponsible for the payment, until 
he returns the paper, or gives notice to the pub- 
lisher that they are lying dead in the office. Such 
being the facts in the case, it is a query whether 
publishers of periodicals are faithful to the gov- 
emment and the laws when they allow so many 
frauds to be practised on them without notice. 
Can there not be some mutual understanding on 
this subject? 

The following is extracted from the “ Inatruc- 
tions to Post Masters.”—“In every instance in 
which newspapers, that come to your office, are 
not taken out by the person to whom they are 
sent, you will give immediate notice to the pub- 
lisher, adding the reason, if known, why the pa- 
per is not taken out.”— Lancaster Express. 


INFORMATION WANTED. 


Damiex Scorr and Dorcas his wife, emigra- 
ted to the Western country many years ago, from 
theCounty of Caswell, N. C. They are suppo- 
sed to reside, if living, in one of the States of 
Tennessee, Alabama, or Mississippi. ‘The object 
of this is to notify them, if they are alive, or if 
they are dead, the children of the body of Dor- 
cas Scott, (who was Dorcas Cannon) that if they 
will address a line to Ann Scott, (sister of Dan- 
il Scott) directed to Danville, Va., they will 
hear in reply, of something materially to their 
advantage. 

The undersigned, who is an elderly and infirm 
female, humbly entreats editors editors of papers, 
in the Western and South-western States, as an 
act of benevolence, and in furtherance of the ends 
of justice, to give the above a few insertions in 
their respective journals. ANN SCOTT. 











FRESH CABBAGE SEEDS. 

SUBSCRIBER now offers for sale a superior 
lot of EARLY YORK CABBAGE seed growth 
1835, it is of the Dwarf Scotch or short stalked variety, 
and well known one roars as the best and earliest 
: Also earl LLOCK’S HEART, LARGE 

YORK or HARVEST, London BATTERSEA, 
SAVOY, Crispe’s FLAT DUTCH, &c. &e. all of which 


in lly tested to vegetate finely and produce superior | N' 


Jr. 


SINCLAIR 
st. whff, 


aug 30 Light near Pratt- 












NEWLY IMPORTED SPANISH JACKS’ 

. - OF THE FIRST QUALITY. 

I am about to receive direct from Spain six JACKS, 
selected by a competent Jadge acting under the direction 
of the American Conaul at puny? peal a on mam 
to said Agent were to ‘‘purchase only 
best that can be procured without coger to price.” The 
Spanish certificates that accompany them ibe them 
minntely, representing them all as either white or grey, 
from four to eight years old, and from 52 to 56 inches 
high. They are also certified to be ‘able to cover mares, 
and of the most approved breed for that purpose in the 
kingdom.” If on coming to hand they prove, as is full 
expected, true to their respective descriptions, they will 
be sold for from $1200 to $1500 each. ‘They will be rea- 
dy for delivery here about the middle of November. 

I have also on sale two imported MALTESE JACKS, 
each 134 hands high, 10 and !1 years old, and first rate 
breeders. Price $1000 each. Also several smaller Jacks 
at lower prices. 

The subscriber is also agent for the sale of “GREEN’S 
PATENT STRAW CUTTER,” unquestionably the best 
implement of the kind yet invented. Price at the store 
$32, and it costs about $1 to pack and ship it. Address 

I. 1. HITCHCOCK, 

Agricultural Agent;No. 5 South Fifth st Tulledeihle, 

Philadelphia, Oct. 13th, 1836. oc 2 


DAHLIAS. 

HIS Splendid Flower has but recently been intro- 

duced into this country, and consequently but little 
known, and although I have mostly devoted my attention 
to the culture of articles of the most useful class, yet 
flowers are not without their usefulness; the more we 
adorn our yards and gardens with flowers, and useful 
shrubs and trees, the more we increase our love for home, 
the spot alone where true happiness is to be found; and 
having cultivated this flower rather extensively for three 
or four years, 1am enabled to judge of its merits, and 
think the various beautiful colars and shades, large size 
of its flower, long continuance in bloom, and ease of cul- 
ture, are properties deserving the notice and culture, not 
only of the wealthy, but also of every cottager in the 
country. 

It is only necessary to see one of them in full bloom, 
containing at one time from 10 to 30 flowers, from 3 to 5 
inches in diameter, to become an admirer of it, especially 
when we see a group of them of all colors, stripes and 
shades. They commence blooming here the middle of 
June, and continue until frost. 

For further information, I herewith add an extract 
from J.C. Loudon’s Practical Gardening, published in 
London, 1827—since then they have been very much im- 
proved in many respects. 

“The roots of the Dahlias are tuberous, and fasicula- 
ted, the stems rise from 5 to 8 feet, covered with large 
compound leaves, resembling those of the Dwarf Elder, 
and with side branches bearing numerous flowers of a 
great variety of colors, which appear in August, and con- 
tinue until frost; the plant grows wild in Mexico, in sandy 
meadows, and was sent to Madrid in 1789—from thence 
to France, Germany, and England; at present the Dahlia 
is the most fashionable flower in this country, and the 
extent of its culture in some of the nurseries is truly as- 
tonishing, especially in that of Lee; nor is this to be 
wondered at, as Sebine observes, for, independent of the 

t beauty and diversity of the flowers, they are in per- 
ion at a season when, till they came into notice, our 
gardens had but little ornament.” 

Co.rurs.—Plant the roots, or potted plants, into the 
garden as soon as received, any time between the first of 
May and middle of June, in rich well prepared ground, 
3 to 4 feet apart, unincumbere! with shrubs or other 





plants, each plant must have a stake planted with it 18] Aigo the I 


inches deep and 5 to 7 feet high, according to the height 
of the plants, and tie up the plants to it as they grow.— 
Take up the roots after the tops are killéd by the frost, 
and after drying them a few days, pack them away in a 
cellar in dry sand or mould, safe from frost. Priced cata 
of potted plants and roots of this flower, can be ob- 
t gratis at m a, S at the Maryland Agricul- 
tural Reposi Light st. Baltimore. 
Ay ROBERT SINCLAIR. 
P. 8. Samples of these flowers’ may be seen at the 
horticultural room, and our store in Light st., or at the 
ursery, where there is the most extensive, and best 
bloom that ever has been in this State—to see them the 
citizens of Baltimore are respectfully invited.  R. 8. 








purposes will be understood, when 
that 4 oxen have been known to plough 2 actes of; 
SO aiah Sno tase SRE e een 

an hour with an empty wagon. ’ Pet 
Any person wishing to procure them be cupenee 
by addressing e letter post paid, to the editor of 


mer and ° 
FANCY Pi Ss. 
Oa toes ‘oliouing hae i oe weemen 
sale, which he will dispose of at the prices annexed to 
Turbots, $2.50 per "Trampa, (ASO aii Fad 
Tails, $2.50 “ » black 
° re 





Also 1 dozen pair 
with large top knots. These chickens are not fa- 
vorites on account of their beauty, but because 
laying propensities.—Price, $3 per pair. oct 

A JACK FOR SALE. 
HE editor of the Farmer and Gardener, hee poe 
has for sale a small os and 

Jack. He was got by Capt. 
Jack: his dam was a descendant of General Washing- 
ton’s Spanish Jennet. He will be 5 years old next 
spring, is 46 inches high, straight Jimbed and finely 
portioned. His sire was distinguished for his greet 
and power in serving mares, being known to have done 
good service to six, in as many hours, and it is 
that though his son is small of stature, owing to 
keep, that he inherits equal verility with bis sire. 


Price, $500. 
All nGom agen the subject must be post paid. 
oct 


TWO POINTER PUPS. 
OR SALE, 2 hand pups, the one 4 the 
other ptt ids aed ‘both warranted to be of 
pure strain. The price of the first named is. $10, that of 
the latter, $5. oct 1 
CAULIFLOWER SEED. 
offer sor sale a superior lot of early Cauliflower seed 
for fall sowing, to insure a certain crop of large Heads 











of this very desirable v le, the seed should be sowa 

in the month of September in frames and in very 

rich well tilled light soil. R. SINCLAIR, Jr. 
aug 30 ight near Pratt-st. whf. 





NEW CHINESE MULBERRY, 
Or Morus pcan eager and Outtings, for 
sale, 


—s. a hase lange chev pS these —_ 
thri rooted plants, 2 to 
ng pene Be ntendance, any would 


ed in this country, under his 
be sold according to size, on pleasing terms, and carefully 


packed and forwarded to order to any section of our coun- 


try. 

And from six years experiments in cultivating this 
tree, he is decidedly of opinion, that there is no tree so 
well calculated to raise silk. Any information ve to. 
its culture, will be furnished to purchasers if 


Clairmont Nursery, near Baltimore. 


“SUPERIOR DELAWARE KALE SEED, 
ST received fe ne 

J i of BLUE CURLED G 

KALE ar salty seed was raised ri ? 

own inspection—A more perfect 

Pinot be produbed.- Gardanbrs ad others willbe emp 
with this article ut 

me R. SINCLAIR, 








‘s celebrated Malta. 
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Light, near Pratt street 
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Howard at. Flour, sales limited, receipts very light. 


Florence Mulberry Trees, which differ from the common 
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Every variety of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrub 
bery, Flower Roo's and Green House Plants, Field, Gar 
den, and Flower Seeds, will be furnished on very favora- 
ble terme, and of sperior quality. 

Orders for the Morus Multicaulis, and indeed for all 
other trees and shrubbery, should be handed in by the 
15th of October, and the articles will be sent according to 





directions, so as to reach their de tination by the Ist to 





‘A DURHAM BULL FOR SALE. 


dpe Editor of the Farmer and Gardener has for sale 
ae ota ved two > ees _ Baltimore on’ 
the ike ,» a white ball with red 
ry: og Bel aly He is full blooded and 

the improved short —, — am | living 
evidences pacity for service, his calves being large 
ent of the most superior points. His price is $300. 


of his ca 


10th November. Every purchaser will receive Prinog & 

Sons’ printed bills with their signature and guarantee.— 

Orders fiom a distance or from persons unknown to the 

subscriber, shoul’! he ac nied with respectable refer- 

ences in Baltimore or New York, or the money. 

GIDEON B. SMITH, 

At the Turf Register office, corner of 

North end Fayette st. Paltin ore 





sep 27 









— yt? ae 
AN AYRSHIRE BULL FOR SALE. 

Ball of the above breed, of well attested 
is. now on sale by the editor of this paper. 

Letters on the subject must be post 3 oot. 

A FINE LOT OF PIGS. , 

gentleman in Baltimore Coun'y who last October, 
at our Fair, bought that beautiful Berkshire boar and 

two of those fine sows, a cross between the Hallam and 

Thin Rind, has twelve very fine pigs of their 

which he will sell at $10 a pair deliverable in Baltimore, 

Apy orders addressed to this office will be promptly at 

tended to, the pigs deliverable on the 20th October ensy- 

ing. 





Sep.. 4t. 


FOR SALE, 
Upwards of 200,000 silk-worm eggs. ; 
Address J. A. 8S. Patriot Office, Bal.imore, Md. 
Sep. 27. 3t. 
FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES AND 
SHRUBS FOR SALF, 
At Clairmont Nurseries, near Baltimore, 
THE subscriber hereby informs his customers and others, 
that his stock for sale this season of all articles common 
in the nursery line, except the tenderest green house 
plants, are very thrifty and mostly of large size, and of ex. 
tent and variety notsurpassed by many, if any in Ameri- 
ca. Particularly the Appleand Peach; Ornamental trees; 
Roses and other Shrubs. Of the Morus Multicaulis, white 
Italian and other yy! Trees, he has got about 100, 
000; the former, 2 to 7 feethigh, strong thrifty plants 
with good roots; white Italian, also the same for their 
he'ght, | 1-2 to 4 feet—the 2 feet and 1 1-2 will be sold 
low, and all other articles on moderaie terms, For 
ces and sorts of fruits, ornamental trees, shrub, and freit 
shrubs, &c. see printed and priced catalogues to be had 
of the subscriber, gratis. He has a superb collection of 
Double Dahlias, now in full bloom, comprising upwards 
of a quarter of an acre. To see them, and the nu 
generally, the citizens and others are respectfully invitee. 
se 27 ROBERT SINCLAIR. 
CHINESE MULBERRY TREES AND OUT- 
TINGS. 
eS best varieties of Cumese Mucserry, (Morgs 
Multicaulis) from France, om, ay China, of one, 
tio and three years’ growth, may had in large or 
smal] quantities, from S. Wuirmarsn’s extensive col 
lection, and forwarded to any part of the United States, 
according to order, with directions for propagation. 

It is confidently believed, that the present mode of cul- 
ture adopted by us, will prove a certain and secure p'o 
tection against the severity of winter, and the best meth- 
od by which toincrease the fuliage and multiply the 
number of trees 

All orders directed to the subscriber, will receive im- 
mediate and faithful attention. 

In behalf of S. Wuitmarstt, 
DANIEL STEBBINS, 
Nor'hampton, Sept. 7.—20 St 
POINTERS AND MASTIFFS, 
: Pointer pups about 4 months old, of good strain 
—warranted genuine. 

ALSO—4 Mastiff pups, considered above all others 
the most faithful watch dogs. 

The above pups can be procured by any persons wast 
ing either of them, 4 application to the editor of the Far- 
mer and Gardener, Baltimore. 

All applications ‘y letter, must be post paid. 

3t sep 20. 
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